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XXIV.—Letters, Extracts, Notices, &c. 
We have received the following letters :— 


Northrepps, 
16 December, 1889. 

Sir,—A short time since, Mr. H. E. Dresser very kindly 
permitted the Norwich Museum to acquire by exchange a 
specimen from Jeddah of the Owl described by Mr. Sharpe 
and figured in ‘ The Ibis,’ 1886, pl. vi., under the name of 
Bubo milesi. 

Mr. Dresser informs me that this specimen has been com- 
pared with the type in the British Museum and agrees 
with it; but I find, on examination, that it also agrees (I 
think, closely) with the original description of “ Otus abys- 
sinicus,” given by Guérin-Méneville in the ‘ Revue de Zoo- 
logie’ for 1843, p. 321. 

Mr. Dresser has been good enough to refer, at my request, 
to the plate of Otus abyssinicus in the ‘ Voyage Abyss., 
Zool. iii. Ois. pl. 3, and writes as follows :—“ It is figured 
without car-tufts, which is noted in the letterpress as an 
error, otherwise it would do pretty well for Bubo milesi.” 

In the accompanying letterpress the wing-measurement 
of Otus abyssinicus is given as “35 cent.” (nearly equivalent 
to 133 inches), but in the ‘ Revue de Zool.’ no measurements 
are given. 

The following figures relate to the measurements of the 


wing and tarsus only :— 
Wing. Tarsus. 
in. in. 
Otus abyssinicus, as given in 


the ‘ Voyage Abyss.’ .... WTO eee 
Otus abyssinicus, as given by 

v. Heuglin, and quoted by 

Sharpe, Striges, p. 227 .. 13 to 15 1°70 to 2 
Type of Bubo milesi as de- 


scribed by Mr. Sharpe .. 12°70 2°40 
B. milesi from Jeddah, in 
Norwich Museum ...... 13°20 2°40 


If the type of Otus abyssinicus still exists in Paris, it 
would be very desirable that an Arabian specimen of Budo 
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milesi should be compared with it; but meanwhile I am 
disposed to consider Otus abyssinicus and Bubo milesi as one 
and the same species, which, in that case, ought to stand as 
Bubo abyssinicus. I am &c., 

J. H. GURNEY. 


Sır, —[I beg leave to point out that Capt. Shelley’s identi- 
fication of my Estrelda nonnula with Habropyga tenerrima 
(P. Z. S. 1888, p.31) is an error. In H. nonnula the ground- 
colour of the back is brownish olive; im H. tenerrima of 
Reichenow it is grey, and on this grey there are dark fasciæ 
not found in H. nonnula. 

I believe these two species to be quite distinct, and 
Dr. Reichenow is of the same opinion. 

Yours &c., 

Bremen, Feb. 15th, 1890. G. HARTLAUB. 


Labuan, Borneo, 
Jan. 20, 1890. 


Srr,—I wish to place on record the occurrence in Borneo 
of Fuligula cristata (Leach) and of a Phalarope, probably 
Lobipes hyperboreus (Linn.), which has already been indi- 
cated as a probable visitant to Borneo by Count Salvadori. 
The latter specimen was shot at Baram Point in October, 
but was too much mutilated for preservation. The Duck 
was shot at Labuan in October, and identified by comparison 
with the description in the last edition of Yarrell’s ‘ British 


Birds.’ 
Yours &c., 


A. H. Everett. 


Birds of the Bellenden-Ker Range, Queensland.—Apvpended 
to the Report of Mr. A. Meston on the Government scien- 
tific expedition to the Bellenden-Ker Range in Northern 
Queensland, which has recently been presented to the 
Parliament of Queensland, is a report on the zoology of the 
expedition by Mr. C. A. De Vis, Curator of the Queensland 
Museum, Brisbane. The expedition started from Cairns on 
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the sea-coast on June 20th, 1889, and kept the field ten 
wecks. The well-known Australian collector Mr. Broadbent 
was attached to it. It is stated that at the height of 
5000 feet (nearly the limit of the height of the range) no 
change of fauna takes place, some of the most familiar 
birds of Queensland (such as Pachycephala gutturalis) being 
met with in numbers on the top of the mountain, and other 
more local kinds (e.g. Scenopeus dentirostris, Prionodura 
newtoniana, and Sericornis gutturalis*) having been found 
at all heights and on the summit. The list of birds 
of which specimens were obtained embraces 79 species, 
amongst which is an Owl, described as new under the name 
Ninox lurida. Other rare species besides those above men- 
tioned are Cracticus quoyi, Colluricincla boweri, and Gery- 
gone flavida. Nineteen other species are enumerated as 
observed on Bellenden-Ker by Mr. Broadbent, but not 
obtained. Mr. Meston also procured a nest and eggs, 
believed to be those of the remarkable Bower-bird Prioni- 
dura newtoniana. 


New extinct Swan in New Zealand.—At a meeting of the 
Philosophical Institute of Canterbury, New Zealand, on 
October 8rd, 1889, Mr. H. O. Forbes, Director of the 
Canterbury Museum, Christchurch, described an extinct 
species of Swan from osteological remains which he had 
discovered while excavating a cave recently exposed at 
Sumner, on the estuary of the Heathcote and Avon Rivers, 
a few miles distant from Christchurch. 

The bones discovered consisted of three complete coracoids 
and the proximal and distal portions of the humerus. They 
differ very little from those of Chenopis atrata of Australia, 
except in their greater size. The new species has been 
named Chenopis sumnerensis. The Sumner cave was stated 
to have becu closed before the introduction of Chenopis 
atrata into New Zealand. The extension of the Swans 

* A new species lately described by Mr. De Vis in the ‘ Proceedings’ 


of the Royal Society of Queensland from specimens obtained at Herberton 
by Mr. Broadbent. 
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to New Zealand in a former epoch was therefore a very 
interesting fact in ornithology. 


The Generic term Calodromas.—In February 1884, Mr. 
Ridgway proposed to change the generic term Calodromas, 
employed by Messrs. Sclater and Salvin in 1873 for a genus 
of Tinamous, into Calopezus, stating that Calodromas was 
preoccupied, “ having been used for a genus of Coleoptera 
by Goudot, 1832 (Rev. et Mag. de Zool.).” 

This suggestion unfortunately escaped my notice, and was 
not alluded to in ‘Argentine Ornithology,’ where the 
species in question is called Calodromas elegans (Argentine 
Ornithology, ii. p. 214)*. 

My attention now having been called to this point, I am 
not quite sure that I can agree with Mr. Ridgway. The 
term in question was used in the Magasin de Zoologie’ for 
1832 by Guérin (not by ‘‘Goudot in the Revue ct Mag. 
Zool. 1832”), and is there written Calodromus not Calodromas. 

As the terms are not quite identical, and as, judging from 
what Guérin says in his footnote, the derivations are not the 
same, I sce no difficulty in retaining Calodromas. 

Had both terms been proposed in the same branch of 


zoology the case might have been different. 
P. L. Scrater. 


Obituary.—Gerorce CavenpisH TAYLOR, Jose Augusto DE 
Sousa, Cant Hunstern, Lapistas Taczanowski, Jost ARÉ- 
varo Y Baca, EpwArp Tuomas Bootu.—We regret, through 
inadventence, to have hitherto omitted to record the death of 
Mr. Grorce Cavenpisu Tayor, formerly a member of the 
B. O. U., and well known to many of us. Mr. Taylor died 
at his residence, 42 Elvaston Place, Queen’s Gate, on the 
30th of July last, at the age of 63 years. 

The second son of the late Mr. Frederic Farmer Taylor, of 
Chyknell, Salop, Mr. Taylor passed the first portion of his life 


* The term was also omitted in Mr. Waterhouse’s ‘ Index Generum 
Avium, and although duly mentioned in the ‘Zoological Record’ for 
1884 (Aves, p. 67), was not registered in the Index of New Generic Names 
to that volume. ' 
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as an officer in the 95th Regiment, and served his country in 

the Crimea and elsewhere. After retiring from the army, 

he became a director of the London, Chatham, and Dover 

Railway, and of other commercial undertakings. 

Mr. Taylor was an ardent sportsman and an excellent 
shot, and from early life was a collector of birds, more 
especially those killed by his own gun, and a skilful preparer 
of their skins. 

In 1857-58 he visited Honduras in connection with the 
scheme then afloat for carrying an inter-oceanic railway 
across that country. In company with the preliminary 
surveying expedition for the proposed line, he crossed that 
Republic from Fonseca Bay to Omoa, and made a consider- 
able collection of birds, of which he subsequently published 
an account in this Journal. 

In 1861 Mr. Taylor made an expedition to Florida, of 
which also an account was given to the readers of ‘ The Ibis.’ 
One of the specialities of Mr. Taylor’s private collection of 
birds was a serics of Ruffs (Machetes pugnaz), illustrative of 
the highly variable plumage of the male of this bird. This 
series, we are pleased to be able to announce, has been 
secured by Prof. Flower for the National Collection. 

We subjoin a list of Mr. Taylor’s ornithological publi- 
cations. 

(1) “Account of a Visit to a Nesting-place of the Frigate- 
bird (Fregata aquila, L.),” Ibis, 1859, p. 150. 

(2) “On Birds collected or observed in the Republic of 
Honduras, with a short account of a Journey across 
that country from the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean,” 
Ibis, 1860, pp. 10, 110, 222, 311. 

(3) “Five weeks in the Peninsula of Florida during the 
spring of 1861, with Notes on the Birds observed there,” 
Ibis, 1862, pp. 127, 197. 

(4) “ Birds observed during two Voyages across the North 
Atlantic,” Ibis, 1869, p. 388. 

(5) “Ornithological Observations in the Crimea, Turkey, 
Sea of Azov, and Crete, during the years 1854-55; 
with Remarks on the Sivash, or Putrid. Sca,” Ibis, 
1872, p. 224. 
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Jost Avucusto pe Sousa, one of the Conservators of the 
National Museum at Lisbon, and specially in charge of the 
collection of birds, died at Lisbon on the 18th of June last, 
at the age of 52 years. When, on the death of Pedro V. of 
Portugal in 1863, the zoological collections formed by that 
monarch were transferred to the National Museum, Senhor 
de Sousa, then one of the two conscrvators of the Royal 
Gallery, cutered the service of the museum and took charge 
of the bird-collection. Since that period Senhor de Sousa 
has been a frequeut contributor of short papers on ornitho- 
logical subjects to the ‘Jornal de Sciencias Mathematicas, 
Physicas e Naturaes.’ Most of these refer to specimens in 
collections received by the National Museum from Angola, 
Mozambique, and other Portuguese colonies in Africa. 
Senhor de Sousa also contributed a paper on the ornithology 
of Timor to the ‘ Bulletim da Sociedade de Geographia’ in 
1883, and prepared catalogues of specimens of birds in the 
National Museum of Lisbon—the Parrots and Birds of Prey 
in 1869, and the Pigeons and Gallinaceous birds in 1873. 


Cart Hunsrern, the well-known German bird-collector, 
perished, as has been lately ascertained, in a cataclysm, on 
the west coast of New Britain, on the 14th of March, 1888. 
Hunstein was born about 45 years ago at Homburg, in 
Hesse-Cassel, and although a man of good education and 
some means, commenced life as a house-painter. Being 
unable to indulge his love of sport and out-door life in 
Europe, he emigrated to America and subsequently proceeded 
by San Francisco to New Zealand, in order to join the Thames 
Gold-fields diggings. Thence he passed to Queensland on a 
similar occupation, and when the New Guinea gold-fever 
broke out, joined the second or third lot of diggers who started 
from Cookstown to Port Moresby. As is well known, the gold 
in New Guinea proved a failure, and Hunstein took to his 
old occupation of collecting specimens of natural history, 
sometimes in company with Goldie or Captain Redlich and 
at other times alone. Most of the discoveries commonly 
attributed to Goldie are said to have been made by Hunstein, 
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who was an ardent collector and a faithful and accurate ob- 
server of nature. In 1882 Hunstein accompanied Dr. Finsch 
on his trip up the Laloki River in British New Guinea. In 
1884, when Dr. Finsch was proceeding in the ‘Samoa’ to 
annex the German portion of New Guinea (now Kaiser- 
Wilhelm’s-land), he met Hunstein at Cookstown, just 
returned from a most successful collecting-trip in the Horse- 
shoe Mountains of the Owen-Stanley Range, and obtained 
from him a splendid series of specimens, which were after- 
wards described by Dr. Finsch and Dr. Meyer *. 

Knowing the practical value of a man of Hunstein’s 
ealibre, Dr. Finsch engaged him for the service of the 
New Guinea Company of Berlin, but did not succeed in 
getting him such an appointment as a man of his great 
experience with natives deserved. Hunstein knew the Pa- 
puans and their ways really well, and during nearly seven 
years’ sojourn amongst them never once had occasion to use 
violent means of defence. When the great tidal wave 
occurred on the west coast of New Britain, on the 18th of 
March, 1888, Hunstcin was in company with Herr von 
Below, a coffee-planter from Celebes, along with four Malays 
and twelve natives prospecting for coffee-lands on that coast. 
The whole party was overwhelmed, and only two of the 
natives were saved. No traces have ever been discovered 
of the victims, and it was long before it was known what 
had become of them. 


Lapistas Taczanowsk1.—With much regret we announce 
the death, on the 17th of January last, after a short illness, 
of the well-known ornithologist Ladislas Taczanowski, Con- 
servator of the Warsaw Museum. We are indebted to Dr. 
A. Wrzesniowski, Professor in the University of Warsaw, 
for the following particulars of his life. 

Ladislas Taczanowski was born the 17th March, 1819, at 
Jablona, in the Palatinate of Lublin. He began his educa- 
tion at home, and was then admitted into the Gymnasium 
at Lublin, which he left in 1838. After the death of his 


* See Ibis, 1886, p. 237, and Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Orn. 1885, p. 369. 
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father, between 1839 and 1859, he cultivated the land to 
which he had succeeded. He then entered the public 
service and was employed in special missions for the 
governor of Radom, where he was entrusted with the forma- 
tion of a collection of the animals of the Palatinates of 
Lublin and Radom, as the Government had intended to place 
similar collections in the chief places of each Palatinate. 
But this intention was not carried out. In 1855 Taczanowski 
was appointed Conservator of the Zoological Museum of 
Warsaw and remained in that post until his death. 

From his childhood Taczanowski was distinguished by his 
love for the study of nature; the habits of birds above all 
interested him. At first, for want of other materials, he 
devoted himself to the study of the ornithological fauna of 
-the kingdom of Poland, especially of the Palatinates of 
Lublin, Radom, and Augustovo. His transference to 
Warsaw enabled him to pursue his studies with a scientific 
method. In 1857, the directors of public education in 
Warsaw delegated Taczanowski to proceed to Paris, where he 
learnt the best methods of skinning and preserving animals. 

The sphere of Taczanowski’s scientific studies was con- 
siderably extended when, in 1865, Dr. Benoit Dybowski 
(Professor of the University of Léopol) and Victor Godlewski 
began to study Eastern Siberia, and when, in 1866, Constantin 
Jelski established himself at Cayenne and formed, with an 
admirable zeal and with great success, collections of the 
representatives of the fauna of that country. Al the acquisi- 
tions made in Siberia and in Cayenne were sent to Tac- 
zanowski, who devoted himself to the study of the ornitho- 
logical faunas of these countries as well as to that of the 
Araneids of Cayenne. 

In 1863, Counts Alexander and Constantine Branicky 
made a voyage to the Upper Nile and gathered a rich 
collection, which they presented to the Zoological Museum 
of Warsaw. From that time the beneficent influence of the 
Counts Branicky, especially that of Constantine, began to 
aid the activity of Taczanowski, an influence which they 
exercised by furnishing him with the best scientific materials 
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for his studies. The two Counts provided him with the 
means of taking a voyage to Algeria, where he spent the 
winter of 1866-67. 

When, in 1871, Jelski moved his quarters to Peru, Count 
Constantine Branicky made him an allowance on condition 
that he sent his zoological collections to Taczanowski. In 
1875 Jelski was succeeded by Jean Stolzmann, who remained 
in Peru till 1882, when, in consequence of the war with 
Chili, he travelled from 1883 to 1885 in Ecuador. 

In this way Taczanowski became possessed of rich materials 
for his great works on the Birds of Siberia and of Peru. 

The study of birds was the principal object of Taezanowski’s 
labours, but he also devoted himself to the study of the 
Araneids. He made a large collection of these animals in 
the neighbourhood of Warsaw, and published a list of known 
species ; afterwards he described the species of certain families 
from Cayenne and from Peru. 

To Taczanowski the Warsaw Museum is principally in- 
debted for its rich collections; for his relations with the 
Counts Branicky were turned to the profit of the Museum. 
But amongst private individuals should be also mentioned 
the names of Professor Dybowski and M. C. Jelski, who, 
although not in good circumstances, sent all their collections 
to the Museum. Count Muiszech and Prince Ladislas 
Lubomirski also enriched it with their contributions. 

Taczanowski was a member of the Society of Naturalists 
of St. Petersburg, the German Ornithological Society, the 
Zoological Society of France, the Zoological and Botanical 
Society of Vienna, the Zoological Socicty of London, and 
the American Ornithclogists’ Union. In 1887 he was made 
honorary Dr. of Philosophy of the University of Cracow. 

His published works and memoirs were numerous, alto- 
gether about fifty. Of these the most important are his 
‘Birds of Poland’ (published in 2 vols. at Cracow, in 
1882), his ‘ Ornithology of Peru’ (4 vols., 1884-86), and his 
memoirs on the “ Birds of Siberia,” in the ‘ Bulletin of the 
Société Zoologique de France’ and in the ‘ Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society of London.’ 
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José ArévaLo y Baca.—With most sincere sorrow, Lord 
Lilford writes to us, I announce the death of my esteemed 
friend Don José Arévalo y Baca, Professor of Zoology in the 
University of Valencia, who died on January 9th ult. of the 
prevalent epidemic complicated by affection of the lungs, in 
his 44th year. His memoir on the Birds of Spain, published 
in 1887 *, is,so far as I know, the only one that has hitherto 
appeared on the ornithology of the whole Iberian Peninsula, 
and although not devoid of error, is a work of very con- 
siderable merit and much laborious research. In judging 
of this book, English ornithologists must take into considera- 
tion not only the very meagre salaries of Spanish University 
Professors, but also the very scanty supply of modern works 
of zoological reference that are accessible to them. In the 
case of Señor Arévalo these difficulties were aggravated by 
delicate health, and his untimely death has left a void in the 
ranks of European ornithologists that will not easily be 
filled up. 


Mr. Epwarp Tuomas Boorn, the founder and owner of 
the well-known “ Dyke Road Museum” of British Birds at 
Brighton, died on the 8th of February last. Mr. Booth was 
born at Chalfont St. Giles, in Buckinghamshire, on June 2nd, 
1839, the only child of his father, Mr. Edward Booth, of 
Marina, St. Leonards, by Miss Beaumont, of a well-known 
Northumberland family. He was educated at Harrow and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Mr. Booth learnt bird-stuffing 
when a boy, from Kent, the well-known bird-stuffer of Has- 
tings, and, ccmmencing at an early period in life, spent the 
greater part of his time in the field, studying our native birds 
in their haunts in every part of the United Kingdom, and 
collecting and preserving the specimens that fell to his gun. 
These specimens were mounted in an artistic way, each species 
in a separate case, with objects and painted backgrounds so 
arranged as to represent the birds in situations similar to 


* Aves de Espaiia.—Memoria premiada con accésit por la Real 
Academia de Ciencias Exactas, Fisicas y Naturales en el concurso público 
de 1882 escrita por D. José Arévalo y Baca. 4to. Madrid, 1887. 
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those in which they were actually obtained, the arrangements 
being in many instances copied from sketches taken on the 
actual spots where the birds themselves were shot. In 
making this collection Mr. Booth spared neither personal 
trouble nor expense of any kind, and the results of his energy 
and devotion to this one object were the finest and most 
nearly complete collection of British Birds of this special 
character ever yet formed. 

About 15 years ago, his house in Vernon Terrace, 
Brighton, being too small for his increasing collection, 
Mr. Booth purchased some freehold land on the Dyke Road, 
and erected a residence for himself and a special building 
for his birds. Of the latter he issued a catalogue in 1876, 
which describes the contents of 306 cases and gives exact 
particulars of the mode in which the specimens were ob- 
tained *. The Museum was open to the public at a fee of 
one shilling a head, and the proceeds from admission were 
given to Brighton charities. 

The Booth Collection is stated to have been bequeathed 
to the Trustees of the British Museum, but with restrictions 
on its use which make it doubtful whether they will accept 
the offer. Mr. Booth also issued, in numbers, between 
the years 1881 and 1887, a well-illustrated work entitled 
‘Rough Notes on the Birds observed during twenty-five 
years’ shooting and collecting in the British Islands,’ the 
nature of which is correctly indicated by the title. Com- 
pleted, it forms three handsome folio volumes, the plates 
of which, lithographed and coloured from sketches by Neale, 
represent the specimens in the Dyke Road Museum. 

Mr. H. E. Dresser, who was well acquainted with the late 
Mr. Booth, describes him, in his prime, as a strongly built, 
very active and intelligent man, an excellent sportsman, and 
one of the best field-naturalists he ever knew. <A few years 
ago Mr. Booth met with an unfortunate accident, and injured 
his spine in a fall. This brought on partial paralysis, and 
ultimately led to his death at the early age of 50 years. 


* ‘Catalogue of the Cases of Birds in the Dyke Road Museum, 
Brighton” By E. T. Booth. (Brighton, 1876.) 


